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UNIVERSITY TRAINING OF THE HIGH 

SCHOOL TEACHER OF MODERN FOREIGN 

LANGUAGES, WITH PARTICULAR 

REFERENCE TO FRENCH 

The purpose of this paper is to call attention to some of the 
fundamental elements in a course of study designed to prepare 
students to teach the modern foreign languages in the secondary 
schools. The first essential in such a program of study is the 
opportunity to acquire a practical knowledge of the language 
studied, which includes the ability to speak, write, and pronounce 
it well. 

The importance of accurate pronunciation cannot be over- 
estimated. A good pronunciation is necessary not only because 
of its practical value in reading and speaking the language, but 
also because it enables the student better to interpret and appre- 
ciate literature. 

I wish to speak particularly of the problem of teaching French 
pronunciation. That the subject presents serious difficulties 
to English speaking students is a well-known fact. However, 
experience has shown that these diffictilties can be overcome and 
that the American student can be taught to pronounce French 
correctly. The question for our immediate consideration is 
how can the University best equip those who are to teach the 
subject. In answer to this question, I would say that the person 
best prepared to teach French pronunciation is the one who 
not only has a good pronunciation, but who also has a good 
knowledge of phonetics. The phonetic method offers a scientific 
and accurate basis for a correct pronunciation. Whether the 
teacher employs the phonetic system of sound symbols or not, 
he should know the physiological processes involved in making 
French sounds and should be able to explain these processes to 
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his pupils. Personally, however, I believe strongly in the use 
of the complete phonetic system in the class room, including 
phonetic transcription and the use of the sotmd symbols. The 
difficulty lies in the fact that many high school teachers of French 
have had little or no training in phonetics. If prospective teachers 
were given the opportunity for such training and were required 
to take advantage of it, the phonetic system would doubtless 
soon be much more widely used. Anyone who has tried this 
method knows how valuable it is as an aid in acquiring an 
exact knowledge of French sounds. In this connection Professor 
Coleman (The Modern Language Journal, i, 155) says: 
"How can we give, most economically and effectively, to students 
who have passed the age of facile and unthinking imitation, 
workable instructions for pronouncing French? I hold that 
nothing does so much to supplement the teacher's practice and 
example as clear and simple explanations of the physiological 
processes involved in making the sounds of the language. Not 
that imitation can be dispensed with; it is of primary importance. 
No teacher who has a poor pronunciation can hope that his 
students will escape the penalty of constantly hearing the sounds 
badly made, no matter what system he may summon to his aid." 
A serious defect in our modem language teaching is the neglect 
of the spoken language. This neglect is often due to the fact 
that the teacher has an imperfect command of the foreign idiom. 
It is also due in part to the influence of the advocates of the 
"translation method." Teachers of either of the two types just 
mentioned are likely to devote very little time to oral work, 
which means a very serious loss to the student. The actual use of 
the foreign language as a mediimi of instruction invariably inter- 
ests the student and gives him a sense of mastery that nothing 
else can bring. His practical command of the foreign idiom also 
enables him to appreciate more fully the literature of the people 
whose language he is studying. Moreover, the use of the foreign 
language in the classroom always stimulates both the teacher and 
the pupil to more extended study and greater mental activity. 
The problem that presents itself immediately, however, is that of 
securing high school teachers that are able to use the foreign 
idiom as a medium of instruction. The only way to meet this 
difficulty is to give the prospective teacher an opportunity to 
acquire a practical command of the language that he expects 
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to teach. The responsibility for such training rests largely 
with the universities engaged in training teachers for the secondary 
schools. If the direct method is used in the universities, the high 
school teachers will be prepared to use it. 

Another defect in our modem language instruction is the 
neglect of prose composition. Many of the students entering 
Stanford University with credits for four years of high school 
French have to take our second-year composition. A young lady 
recently told me that she had had three years of college French 
and that practically all her work after the first year was transla- 
tion. Should we be surprised to find such students weak in 
composition? The severest test of the teacher's knowledge 
of the language is in written and oral work. This is the part 
of his teaching in which he is most likely to be weak The prospec- 
tive teacher should, therefore, take advantage of the opportunities 
offered by the University for drill in compositon and conversation 
during the entire period of his preparation. By composition is 
meant, not only translation from English, but also practice in 
putting one's thoughts directly into the foreign language, the 
use in connected prose of material gathered from reading or 
assigned by the instructor. 

Closely connected with practice in writing the language is the 
study of grammar. In this connection, I desire to call special 
attention to the importance of interpreting syntax, as far as 
possible, in the light of the mental laws upon which grammatical 
rules are based. If studied in this way, grammar is no longer a 
mere catalogue of facts, but reveals something of the mental 
Mstory of the race that made it. The laws governing the position 
of the adjective and the use of the imperfect indicative will suffice 
to illustrate the value of this method of interpreting French 
■S5mtax.^ 

That the position of the French adjective depends upon the 
mental attitude of the speaker seems to be a generally accepted 
fact. As a rule, the adjective standing before its substantive 
is an emotional epithet (mm cruel ennemi, noble attdace!). When 
the adjective follows the substantive, however, it is an intellectual 
«pithet, a logical distinguisher (mm livre anglais, une table ronde). 

'For a more detailed treatment of this question, compare my article entitled 
"A Suggestion with Reference to the Interpretation of French Grammar," 
published in the Modern Language Bulletin, vol. II, pp. 2-5. 
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For instance, in the phrase, 'une table ronde, the adjective ronde 
distinguishes the particular kind of table in question from other 
tables of different shapes. This theory was first stated by Vinet 
(Chrestomathie frangaise, II), who said: "On pourrait dire en 
g6n6ral que I'esprit place I'^pithfete apr^s le substantif, et que 
r^me la place plus volentiers devant." 

In an article on "The French Past Definite, Imperfect, and 
Past Indefinite" (Modern Philology, VI, 45-53), Professor E. 
C. Armstrong calls attention to the fact that the mental attitude 
of the speaker toward the assertion he is making determines the 
choice of the past tense to be used in any given case. He shows 
that the definition which makes of the imperfect the tense for 
continuation and repetition is unsatisfactory because continuation 
and repetition may be expressed by the past definite : 

Pendant quince jours il travailla. 

Pendant un mots il partit chaque matin A sept heures 

According to Professor Armstrong, the speaker uses the im- 
perfect when he wishes to stress or to fix attention upon continuance 
or repetition in past time: 

II icrivait, quand je suis entri dans la chambre. 

II se levait toujour s de bon matin. 

The university training of the high school teacher of modem 
foreign languages should include sufficient work in the literature 
and history of the thought and civilization of the people whose 
language he is to teach to enable him to guide students in these 
fields. While the high school teacher of modem foreign languages 
is not expected to give a course in literature, a good knowledge 
of the literature of the language he is teaching is exceedingly 
important. I desire to call attention especially to the oppor- 
ttmities for teaching literature in reading courses. 

In the first place, the reading matter should be selected from 
the best available texts. The student should have the oppor- 
tunity to read some of the best works of modem authors. The 
number of good texts at the teacher's disposal is so large that 
it is easy to select works that have a real literary value. Before 
beginning to read the text selected, the teacher should also give 
a lecture pointing out the main characteristics of the author and 
the literary school to which he belongs. Some information as to 
the facts of the author's life, his ideas, and his literary style 
will enable the student to appreciate the books read and may 
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also give him a taste for literature. Then, while the play or the 
novel is being read by the class, the teacher shotild ask questions 
on the plot and characters. To lead the pupils to understand 
the purpose of the writer in any given book, his method of develop- 
ing the plot and the type of characters that he describes, is a sure 
way of stimulating their interest in literatuj«. Questions on the 
best passages and the most striking episodes will also be helpful. 
The purpose of such questions should be to induce the student to 
think about the book he is reading and to try to lead him to appre- 
ciate its literary qualities. 

The purpose of the writer is to emphasize the fact that reading 
matter should not be allowed to serve merely as material for the 
study of grammar, but that the story or the play read should be 
studied as literature. The subject matter and the literary 
qualities of the texts read should be discussed and the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of the author brought out. 

A very important part of the preparation of high school teachers 
of the modem foreign languages is training on the pedagogical 
side. The first essential in teaching is a thorough knowledge of 
the subject to be taught. It goes without saying that no one can 
teach French, German or Spanish without having a good knowl- 
edge of the language that he is to teach. However, the teacher 
who, in addition to a knowledge of the subject matter, employs 
the best method in presenting his subject, will be far more 
successful, other things being equal, than the one who has not 
had such training. A good method is an exceedingly important 
part of the teacher's equipment. Poor teaching is often due to 
the fact that the teacher does not know how to present his subject 
in such a way as to interest his pupils and stimulate them to think. 
With most scholars, I fancy that the scholarly appetite was stirred 
first when they came in contact with some inspiring teacher who 
knew how to awaken in them a desire for intellectual achievement 
and who, through wise guidance, gave them a vision of the possi- 
bilities of some line of study. 

Oliver M. Johnston. 
Leland Stanford Junior University. 



